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WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL. 

Looking back on my childhood is like looking into a difft rent 
world, and what strikes me, in the retrospect, is the pathetic 
ignorance of it, ignorance of life, of the meaning o it an 
the reason for it, ignorance that lasted right up to one s 
early marriage, and which, if wisely, carefully, anc gent y 
changed to true knowledge, would have spared one so much 
puzzling, so many errors and irreparable mistakes, an , 
above all, the terrible shock that one’s first plunge into life 
and its realities is to most highly-strung, sensitive, and pure- 
minded girls. 

In my childhood, we children had our lives very much to 
ourselves ; it was a close little world of our own with its 
imaginings, its puzzles and its criticisms. Lhe grown up 
people — parents and nurses and friends — seemed far, far off, 
and deprived of sight and hearing for the wonders which 
were a daily drama to us, wonders of the garden and the 
fields — stirring episodes of doll-drama and of pretence plays, 
in which we acted over again all we knew of the world’s 
great past and present. 

There were five of us, with two years between each, and I 
came last but one. The others were fair, placid sunny- 
tempered children, to whom the passionate outbursts and 
dramatic imaginings of the dark -haired impulsive sister, were 
sometimes an amusing puzzle and sometimes an irritating 
interruption. Our father, an Admiral of the days of old 
“ wooden walls,” a North Pole explorer, who had entered 
the Navy only three years after the battle of Trafalgar, was 
already nearly seventy-five when I first remember him, and 
was looked up to by us with awe and not a little dread, 
mixed with much admiration and pride. Retired after a 
life of active participation in every war of the earlier half of 
the century, he married a sweet girl forty years his junior, 
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who worshipped the ground he trod on, and the object of 
whose life was to be the devoted minister to every want of 
his vigorous old age. He ruled the house as he had ruled 
is men o war. Our feast-days were the great naval 
victories, and the names and stirring histories of those 
English heroes were the fairy lore of our childhood. Our 
little world followed the customs of Her Majesty’s service, 
and because on April ist the Royal Navy put on white duck 
summer clothing, and on October ist went back into winter 
blue serge, we followed suit. No matter how chilly and east 
windy the April day, behold five little shivering but proudly 
conscious forms, arrayed in w'hite frocks for sailor suits] and 
stiff white pique jackets, the sleeves of which stuck together 
with the laundress starch, and w r ere a w r eekly torture every 
Sunday spring morning when we fought our way into them. 
And no matter how warm the bright autumn days, back we 
went into thick winter raiment on Oct. ist, and put aw r ay all the 


pretty light frocks and shady hats, while the sun still dazzled 
our eyes and the w ; oods still tempted to long hot rambles, 
lie ruled the household entirely to every detail w'ith a rod of 
iron, and woe betide the child whose room or “ lockers ” were 
found untidy, or unship-shape, or the maid who failed to 
“ come on board ” by nine on Sunday night. A straight 
answer to a straight question, implicit obedience, spotless 
cleanliness, and ready money paid at once for everything 
(how thankful we have been for this early training), were 
stringently insisted on, and the religious training was as 
severe also. The Old Testament, with its blood-thirsty 
sacrifices, the revenge of one’s enemies, the gloating over the 
vanquished and fallen, weighed on me for many years, and 
was the subject of much discussion among the five, seated on 
the branches of the old elder tree in the garden. l\e felt 
such a passionate loathing against the methods of the Being 
whose justice and righteous anger w ? as held up to us. 
Elisha particularly revolted us, “just some children calling in 

fun, as we might after Colonel , why he wouldn’t set the 

bears on us, he wouldn’t be so viean and levengeful. . n as 
for poor Agag, who asked so innocently, surel} the bitterness 
of death is past?” And Saul for all answer, hew e 11111 ^ 
pieces ! We felt so sorry for Agag, who “ went delicately, 
and from whom therefore w r e named the elder sister, 


— ' T 7 nr romp quite as vigorously 

could not eat salt butter orj&t, ^ ^ and crU el and 

as we younger ones - h Scripture reading and took 

vindictive, and so we hated 'he Surely ther e 

refuge in the sunny meadows, a^ ^ ^ those days . the 

never was rain or w ith the scent of hay, o 

memory of them comes back ^ and q{ Hmes in 

wild flowers, of golden gors Surrey woods, with the 

flower; with the song of birds m the ^ > climbe d and 

sound of merry laughs -e rambled^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
shouted for pure joy in living. Being . who was t o 

fill our minds with the differences and technicalities 
worship, that the true simple idea of one loving Father and 
Saviour was veiled altogether. 1 would here most earnest y 
deprecate the teaching of dogma and narrow sectarian views 
to very young children. The broader and simpler the ideas 
given them, the better. Later on, when they have a sense 
of true proportion, let them learn as a matter of history, t e 
different colours into which the white light of the lruth is 
broken up by the prisms of different minds. But in their 
earliest years, teach them to find Him, not in dogma, not in 
the wrangles of sects, but in every flower and leaf and rock, 
in the great laws of nature which fulfil His everlasting 
ordinances, in the love and goodness and purity of every 
creature made in His image. 

In the winter evenings our father would tell us stirring 
stories from his life, how he — a middy on one of the ships 
in Plymouth Harbour — saw the Bellerophon come in with 
Napoleon on board, standing on the bridge in the famous 
“ wonted attitude.” The thrill of the presence of that 
Boney, whose name was used by cottage mothers to frighten 
their babes into obedience, reached our little circle down the 
years. He was our hero, and I used to dream of him. The 
Napoleon room at Madame Tussaud’s was to me a shrine, and 
his coach, sword and garments in their glass cases were 
sacred relics, revered silently with much the same fervour as 
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that with which our Scotch ancestors looked on every souvenir 
of the Stuarts. Later on one learnt the truth, of course — his 
ruthless ambition and cruel selfishness — but nothing ever 
touched or marred the pathetic picture stamped on my 
childish imagination. 


Then there were ghastly stories of the Algerian pirates 
which infested the Mediterranean, and were chased, boarded, 
captured with thrilling adventures, and blood-curdling 
accounts of the tortured prisoners found and freed. Some of 
these I could not bear, and when I felt that something more 
awful than usual was coming I would shut my eyes and stuff 
up my ears, till the next brother nudged me, to say it was 
over, and I looked round to see the little circle pale and a 
little shuddery, but sympathetically condescending to my 
weaker nerves. Then the North Pole experiences were 
graphic : the long dark winter, the men down with scurvy, 
and often nearly mutinying, and only kept in order by the 
firmness and courageous sympathy of the officers, who played 
cricket on the ice with them, organised sports and shooting 
expeditions, and made and kept to their vow never to mention 
a woman’s name all those long two years. This vow was a 
source of much questioning among ourselves and much 
resentment on the little girls’ parts ; but we never fathomed 
it. On Sunday afternoons (the one bright spot on a Sunday 
where all toys and non-religious books were put away and 
piano shut) treasures were brought out of the rosewood 
cabinet in the drawing-room and handed round. 1 here were 
bracelets made from the coarse black hair of an Esquimaux 
woman, who had cut it all off, and brought it, with passionate 
tears of gratitude, to the bright, curly-haired, blue-eyed 
young officer who had protected her from the rough insul s 

of her tribesmen. A map of two island ^f“f 

mir father • swords from the pirates and then-most sad yet 

ZilltaeTthe loot from the Chinese in that most disgraceful 

opium war of ,839-costly jars, silks, ivory junk. » 
workmanship, rich dresses and fans, 

indelibly printed on our brain ■ (]|( , Eng i ish firing 

defenceless Chinese flymg ' . incrthem into the river 

on them as if they were rabbits, all 

to drow 


n as 11 uiey VVC1V ' ’ , n ;ii a o-e transcended all 

m and die, how the loot and pillag^ ^ ^ nm nnl > 


dreams of costly treasures ! How one s 


blood stirred, how one 
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it all, and set it all 

lo«S^ *°J% :Z ! he n d Ced f fh^tmeu 

t: e x\u sex ..^osed 

a, ui restrictions even 

on one ! 


1 We had very few did duty for Napoleon 

and tail and leather saddle a d represented the 

crossing the Alps, for the _ ] batUes> and survived them 
cavalry of innumerable s eg and two boX es of bricks, 


cavalry of innumerable smg and two boxes of bricks, 

all. We had a -few pmtu b^ ^ scho ol, fifteen dolls, 

and later on, when the > . we were always acting 

But we scarcely appre t ■ ^ heard and imagined, and 

and living everything we and been left far 

I think we must have We read 

more to ourselves than c i four ars 

early,— my boohs, we devoured 

old, and as we had > ) , hands on. Our 

all the grown-up literature we “ u ' d ancl of 

father w “ a a nove l never entered the house. 

r«m:™be'a« nine^ears old what a delight The Saturday 
Rmm was to us, and how we relished its pungent satire 
what a beloved and admired hero Dizzy was to us, and how 
each change of Government was criticised and discussed with 
much heat in the old elder tree. When my sister— older by 
four years — went to school, I was allowed to accompany her 
every morning as escort, returning alone. It was the time 
of the Franco-Prussian war, and our hearts were in it, 
passionately on the German side, because the french govei- 
ness at school had once boxed her ears. Bismarck became 
our hero. She seized the newspaper every morning to see 
the news, and recounted it all to me on the way to school. 
How we longed for Bismarck to invade England ; what 
thrilling adventures we “ made up” for ourselves ; and shall 
I ever forget her description of the invasion and triumphal 
entry of the Germans into England, our hiding from the shot 
and shell, and my being finally found by the great hero 
himself in the long drawer of the spare-room wardrobe ! No 
wonder that history became to us a living and thrilling 
interest, and that we despised silly little stories of namby- 
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fhe m end ChiWren ’ "' ith ' he never - faili "g tacked on a, 

calbtl f T WhiCh m ‘ ed UP a large part of "V early and 
called forth more earnest thought and powers of invention 

than any object lessons could have done, was - Jack,” and my 

mother tells us that it kept us happy, busy and amused for 

over a year, when my brother was from seven to eight, and I 

from five to six years of age. We pretended, no we were 

t wins, both called Jack, and my eldest sister was my “ little 

Jack, and the youngest sister was his “little Jack” our 

children I suppose. Jack's lives were regulated for every day 

of the week. On Mondays we fought and vanquished the 

Ked Indians, who had their camp under the chest of drawers 

in the day nursery, and who were attacked with tongs, pokers, 

and the backs of recumbent chairs violently shot at them 

till the wainscot was a mass of scratches. On Tuesdays we 

were bricklayers, and made real bricks out of real clay in real 

little furnaces, made and invented by ourselves; then we 

made real mortar and real houses and laid on water with 

india-rubber tubing and tiny taps, bought out of our pocket 

money. On Wednesdays we were shopmen, and bought and 

sold and traded and delivered our goods (in the toy box, 

attached to the before-mentioned horse), with invoices and 

accounts made out to our real neighbours. Thursdays we 

spent on a desert island, wdiere our “ little Jacks ” came in 

most usefully, and often reluctantly, in hair-breadth escapes 

and perilous climbs to the top of the old nursery four-poster 

(imagine a nursery with a four-poster in it now-a-days !). 

Fridays we ploughed the nursery carpet with three chairs, 

each harnessed with string, which we guided and turned, 

pushing the hindmost along with our knees in a most skilful 

manner. On Saturdays our “little Jacks” were regularly 

captured by gypsies, and we had a most exciting chase all 

over the house, culminating of course in the recovery of the 

victims and the trial and punishment of the offenders. 

Sunday, when all toys and games and books, but the Bible 

and Prayer Book and sacred books, were strictly forbidden, 

was a puzzle for some time ; but then the Jacks became 

shepherds ; pieces of paper were torn into shreds and our 

pocket handkerchiefs (the one day when we were sure of 

possessing them) were trained to flap them along in flocks 
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our 

S^^u'w ith Cose and tender 
JSZtt- X order. M^r 

brimming over mt ie fallowed to suggest or inter- 

says that no outsider was e when i„ answer to 

fere in this absorbing game an ^ she heard, “Oh! 

her— “ What are the children > ,, was right 

thev’re playing Jack, my lady, she Kne 


3 Thefate .^much-loved brother was also taken off to 
boarding school, and I was left with the youngest sis er, ^ 

s&nt 

the veiled little face— “ I thought she was a ditch, was th 
mendacious, wicked retort, when my nurse scolded me. Hut 
I remember only passionate love for her, and as she caiec 
not for the exciting games I bad hitherto had with my 
brothers, I now turned to dolls, and a fierce maternal love 
began to burn in my eight - year - old breast— how 1 loved 
them, how we worked for them, and made all their clothes, 


infill, > 

and bought such hats and wigs and boots, with carefully 
saved pocket-money, for their beloved little persons. 

Lady Irene and Lady Helen Montagu, were two specially 
ugly wooden dolls, with joints and great staring painted 
faces, but Lady Irene still lies up in my wardrobe, and 
brings back to me the first delicious thrill of motherhood 
that was born with my possession of her one happy birth- 
day. My mother tells how she found us in a draper’s shop, 
settled with great importance at the counter, “ some very 
good lace, if you please.” “ Certainly, Miss, about what 
pricer” “About one half-penny a yard,” and the gravity of 
the shopman, who knew us well, and was accustomed to be 
consulted as to the wearing and washing properties of his 
goods, “because it’s for our dolls, you know.” 

Then the brothers came home from school, and with them 
a change. Shall I ever forget the summer evening, when 
they, hitherto so tender of all our surreptitious pets, (all 
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* animals were strictly forbidden,) fed a spider with flies, putting 
them into the web, and how I begged and entreated for their 
little lives, and felt so sick and wretched when I was told 
I was sentimental, and that “ all the fellows at school do it.” 
And my mother came out to see why my sobs disturbed 
my father s reading, and took us all in and left the flies , 
and told me “ boys were like that.” And then we sat and 
listened to the reading, and I could see and think of and 
hear nothing but the poor little flies’ agony, and cried myself 
to sleep, feeling there was no mercy or tenderness any- 
where, and that I hated school if it turned a boys into brutes. 

About this time, I too began to have lessons with my 
mother, and to know her. It was rather awe-inspiring to 
be sent down by nurse with instructions to be very good, 
to the library, where my father sat now always by the fire 
in his velvet skull-cap, and my mother, with her loving 
eyes turned always towards him, had a little pile of books 
by her. She was so accomplished, this gentle, dainty mother, 
of whom we knew so little, and whose life seemed wrapped 
up in my father and her care of him. She spoke French, 
Italian, and German, like a native, andjplayed so beautifully, 
and described to us the lovely Italian land, where most of 
her motherless childhood had been spent with a father, who 
lived amongf books, pictures, and artists. It was a new 
world to me, and I drank it all in eagerly, and felt the 
artistic charm of language and music, when taught by her, 
who was to us the symbol of all that was lovely and loveable. 

About this time, with the brothers coming home from the 
holidays, our little horizon began to widen. Our parents and 
a few Anglo-Indians had been the first settlers in a park 
just cut up for building not far from London, and gradually 
the London tradespeople began to build and settle round us. 
And my father did not consider these fit society for us. So 
we knew no other children but one next door, and as our 
garden wall bounded the road that led down to the railway 
station, it was a great interest to climb up and peep over at 
the “ daily-breads ” (I cannot think which of us invented such 
a word!) going and returning from town. I here was no 
pride in our hearts ; it was with wistful eyes that we watc e 
the merry troops of children running to meet their ) oun ft 
fathers and tell them all the day’s adventures. 1 erhaps t lere 
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was a little longing for one’s father to be a daily bread 
for just one dav, so that one could have one s mother a 
little more to one’s self, and not feel that he was looking at 
one out of the library window, just when one had got a 
sweet lizard to pet or ventured to take Adolphus Marmaduke 
Fitzgerald out of his hiding place. This individual of high 
sounding name was a tortoise, brought home from Winchester 
in his pocket by the eldest brother, having rescued 
it from some schoolfellows who were going to roast it in 
front of their study fire. After a time my father, touched 
by the devotion with which we saved our bread and milk 
for it, and the fascinating way in which it stuck out its chin 
to be tickled, allowed us to keep it, and gradually as the 
youngest, who was the apple of her father’s eye, came more 
to the fore, a canary was added for her sake. He loved 
gardening, and our gardens were very dear to us, and we 
worked hard and kept them in beautiful order, all most 
characteristic of their little owners. Dear Sister “ Agag” was 
apt to turn faint when stooping to work in the sun, and how 
willingly we laboure 1 for her, and stuck in cuttings and seeds 
for her garden from our own. There was a fascinating box tree 
filled with earwigs, which descended in a shower when the tree 
was shaken, and were devoted mothers to their eggs, and the 
damp earth under its thick foliage made such splendid mud 
pies. And now my own boy, who has 1 1 6 toys, and has been 
to a Kindergarten, does not like mud pies, and says they 
make his hands dirty ! 

Ihen my turn came to go to the day school, and my 
horizon widened considerably, and I learnt that I must 
whistle no longer, and that a young lady’s pocket was not 
creditaWe when filled with string, a piece of putty, a knife 
and half-a-dozen marbles ; and my hair, short as a boy’s, was 
a owed to grow, and was a sore trouble to me. All sorts 
of questions entered one’s head. “Mamma, how do babies 
come r ‘ God, sends them, dear,’’ was the baffling answer 
in a solemn voice which implied that no more was to be said! 

n one wished one’s mother would trust one more and help 
one a little And why should there be any mystery about 

to behind the T e ‘ darlings ' as a11 y° ung things seemed 

she didn’t i?J h i When v °" e aSked ° ne ’ S eWer sister ’ she said 
she didn t know ; but the governess at school said i, wasn’t 
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nice to ask that, and then one felt very much ashamed and 
put the question away for ever; and suffered terribly in after 

Zt d ? L * knowled Se 'hat might so tenderly and 
hol.ly and purely have come from a mother’s lips 

At school I found a First Friend, who was approved of, and 
whose sister became the First Friend of my youngest sister 
and so there were great rejoicings and much expansion, and’ 
yet the bond which held the Five so close together was never 
loosened for all the newer interests and new friendships 

And here I must break off, having exceeded my 2 ,ooo words 
and must close before the time when the Great Shadow fell 
across our home, and the sweet sister who “went delicately ” 
was taken from us, and left a blank that never, never can 
be filled in the hearts of the Four who so passionately 
loved her. y 


I. B. 


